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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



A CASE OF IOTACISM IN THEMISTIUS 

In Themistius on Aristotle's Physics vi. 9 (p. 200. 8 Schenkl, p. 393. 25 
Spengel) the editions read : 

KavravBa Si) rijv &r' &Teipov dialpetriv alriaTt'ov ws ivepyelq. ToietTcu o \6yos a&TT)v ov 
dvvd/xet. TOffovrov ykp o&ros toO 7rpd ainov duMptpec t$ fJLTJ iroieiv eh Tjfd&Tj ttjv diaipeffiv 
iir' 1 tiireipov, dXX' taov d^wore \byov. 

The last four words do not yield the sense required. Themistius means 
that the bisection ad infinitum of Zeno differs from the Achilles and 
the tortoise fallacy, in that the latter divides successively, not in halves, 
but into whatsoever ratio. We must plainly replace lo-ov 8-tprore. \6yov 
by a's ov h-qTroTc \6yov. For the idiomatic use of ^rj-rrore cf. Herod, vi. 1M: 

o ti St; 7totc irprj^ovra ; Epicurus Sentent. 36: Kara 8k to ISiov xctpas koI oo-mv 
8rj ttotc airitav; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1144 a. 33: /ecu to apto-Tov on S^ttotc ov; 

Paul Shorey. 



TACITUS DIALOGUS 20. 10 

Praecurrit hoc tempore index dicentem, et nisi aut cursu argumen- 
torum aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et cultu discriptionum 
invitatus et corruptus est, aversatur. 

In the spirited defense of the power and significance of the new 
oratory which Aper presents, the suggestion of the corrupting influence 
of great eloquence is an inappropriate touch, only suitable to an oppo- 
nent of the claims of oratory; cf. a fragment of Cic. Be re publ. in Am. 
Mar. 30. 4. 10. For the general course of Aper's confident argument the 
appropriate word is obtained by the change of a single letter, viz., coe- 
reptds. The judge is allured by the charm and sweep of the orator's 
language, and is finally carried away — invitatus et correptus. The 
juxtaposition of these two ideas in descriptions of oratorical power is 
frequent. Cic. De or. ii. 176: si adsequetur , . . . ut eos quocumque 
velit vel trahere vel rapere possit, etc. De or. i. 30: dicendo .... 
hominum mentes adlicere, voluntates impeller e quo velit. Quint, 
x. 1. 110: {judex) non rapi videatur, sed sequi. Anon. De rhet. Spg. 
I . 210. 28: (r) UTTOKptcris) .... SeAed£ci kgu Ka.0e\i<ei ttjv yvii>p.fjv tov 
k P ltov. Cf. De or. ii. 187; Quint, vi. 2. 3; viii. 3. 4; ix. 4. 12; xii. 10. 61. 
For corripere in this usage see Quint, ix. 2. 104: Celsus excitare iudi- 
cem . . . . satisfacere, precari, corripere, figuras putat. Augustine 
C. Cresc. Donat. i. 10 (Migne IX, p. 453): ibi (in ecclesia) forsitan putas 
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corripiendos et convinoendos esse diversa sentientes — where corrip- 
iendos and convinoendos refer respectively to the functions of rhetoric 
and dialectic, with the use of which Cresconius has charged Augustine. 

G. L. Hbndrickson. 

SCHLICHEK ON "THE MOODS OF INDIRECT QUOTATION" 

Mr. Schlicher's suggestive paper in Am. Jour. Phil. XXVI, pp. 60 ff ., 
deserves careful and detailed consideration. I shall not now raise the 
more obvious questions regarding the validity of his method in general, 
but desire briefly to call attention to two points of minor importance. 

Much of the persuasive force of Mr. Schlicher's presentation arises 
from the circumstance that his theory so well fits the facts of German 
grammar that those who are imbued with the idioms of that language 
will be tempted to accept it. In striving for this result, however, he has 
exposed some vulnerable points. Obviously the theory arose from a 
study of the German construction. It fails when applied to the facts of 
Latin grammar. A moment's reflection will reveal how dissimilar are 
the facts of the construction in these two languages. In the German 
construction of indirect discourse — I speak chiefly of the older dialects — 
the mood, roughly speaking, answers the question: "Do I vouch for, or 
do I not?" In Latin it is entirely different. Here the mood determines 
whether the verb in question is felt to be included in the quotation or 
not. A theory that purports to explain the construction in both lan- 
guages is inadequate if it fails to explain this vital difference. It will 
not be enough to answer that the difference is the result of a long 
specialization into diverse directions from a common source. That com- 
mon source (as common it may have been) could hardly have been the 
simple psychological one suggested by Mr. Schlicher; for the difference 
here pointed out is a purely logical one. 

Secondly, the examples cited from early Latin usually show a "re- 
pudiation," not of simple statements, but of commands and the like, in 
which one naturally expects the listener's immediate "rejection," "repu- 
diation," or approval. Non taces insipiens? Taceamf! is very far 
from indirect discourse. Such examples can hardly be said to deal with 
"discourse" or matters of ordinary quotation. Though frequent in 
Plautus, they never once show a hint of developing a sentence similar 
to "er war' ja heimgegangen" used with the interpretation that Mr. 
Schlicher gives it. As for the German examples, in his eagerness to 
find a basis for his complex construction in the data of parataxis, is he 
not relying upon "simple" sentences that are of a secondary origin, 
sentences that possess a certain pseudo-simplicity, but derive to a large 
extent both form and connotation from the complexer and more explicit 
constructions? Certainly the tense of the verb in the example just 
quoted would indicate as much. Tenney Frank 



